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Famine, Disease, and War. 


[From the Monthly Magazine.] 


— 


To tue Epivor, 
Sir, 


F, in compliment to a frequent correspondent, you should 
think the following essay deserving a place in your valuable 
miscellany, I hope it will not be misunderstood as opposing the 
desire all must have for the abolition of war; but as an attempt 
to shew that war is one of those evils to which man must be 
subject, to avoid greater. 
H. R. 


FROM AN ARABIC FRAGMENT. 


IN those days all the neighbouring nations were vexed with 
great calamities—Pestilence or Famine had destroyed half the 
inhabitants of the earth, but health and gladness revelled in 
Jerusalem, and plenteousners was within her palaces. Now, 
the heart of Solomon the kiag delighted in the welfare of his 
people; and he said, “ By the wisdom of my counsellors my 
kingdom flourishes, and, by the knowledge of my learned men, 
health prevails ;"—and the king’s lreart smote him as he retired 
into the innermost chamber of his palace. On a sudden great 
darkness overspread the chamber, and a voice, as of an angel, 
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spoke these words, “ Wisdom is only from on high, but the 
knowledge of good and evil belongeth not to man—look and 
understand :” and the king beheld, as in a Jarge mirror, a na- 
tion of decrepit and infirm old men, some blind, others deaf, 
some lame, and all feeble, lelpless, and bent down with age, 
Tie voice continued, “ Man waxeth old, as doth a garment, 
and life prolonged is but vanity and vexation of spirit; know, 
therefore, ‘that the mercy of Providence has ordaibed various 
means to counteract the natural and gradual decay of life, and 
its gloomy termination. ‘There be three genii which minister 
to the Angel of Life; these are called, Healih, Plenty, and 
Love: and there be three gevit which minister to the Angel of 
Death; these are, Famine, Disease, and War.” Now, the 
king beheld in the mirror that Fawiuve ‘and Disease had domi- 
nion over all ranks and conditions, sparing neither age nor sex; 
he saw the good and bad, the guilty and the innocent, alike 
fall victims to these ministers of death. No courage could 
avail, no prudence counteract, no caution could defend; but 
all alike were mingled in one mass of destruction by premature 
death, and snatched from the impending horrors of decaying 
nature and decrepit age. And the king said, © Verily, if Fa- 
mine and Disease are dreadful, how much more so is War, by 
which man is destroyed by man ;” and behold, as he looked in 
the mirror, he saw an army of heroes; and, as he could read 
ihe inmost recesses of their thoughts, he was surprised to find 
that the nature of man became totally changed under the in- 
fluence of War: that it taught mankind to seek plexsure in 
dangers, glory in difliculties, and satisfaction in the agonies of 
death: that it taught them to resign with cheerfulness tle great 
prerogative of man—his thinking faculties to become part of 
a tnachine to be put in motion by others; and that it could 
change the natural benevolence which dictates the preservation 
of a fellow creature into the most ferotious desire to destroy, 
by fire and sword, by force or cunning, those from whom they 
had received no injury, but who, like themselves, are paid for 
spreading death to anticipate the decay of life. Yet such was 
the effect of war, that it conld rouse the spirit of glory and 
honour, and magnify the sense of shame; that death jost all 
its terrors; and those were most honoured, and deemed happy, 
who died in the field of battle. 

And the king exclaimed, “ Now of a truth do I perceive 
that of the three genii who obey the commands of Death, 
War is the most werciful; and, but for these, life would be- 
come au intolerable scene of old age and decrepitude The 
genit of Health, Plenty, aad Love, furnish life; and life must 
necessatily be followed by death; happy then is that nation 
whiclrisexposed to War, rather thas to Pestilence or Famine; 
for, blessed are those who exchange lite fue glory and honour, 
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above those who perish in need or sickness, or those who linger 
under helpless decay.” 

And the king, bowing his head to the ground, repeated, 
Wisdom is only from on high, and the knowledge of good 
and evil belongeih not to man.” 








Letier written during a Second Tour wn North Wales, by 
Miss Hutton, of Bennett's Hill, near Birmingham. 


My dear Brother, 
Digatligtag aes though it seem to astranger half Welsh 


‘ aud half English, is not.so; there. are tew Englishmen 
veside in it, and still fewer women. All tbe trades-people, all 
the poor people, all the sailors, are Welsh ; many of the gen. 
uy are Irish. | understand that it is common, for the Lrish to 
live too fast in their own country, and to come. here back 
again to live. They are, however, of such a social and conviwial 
ro, that when a oumber of them meet, they dine, drink, aud 
play, and are obliged to quit Caernarvon for the same reasuu 
that they came to it. 

The poor people live in wretched buts, in the suburbs, though 
they join each other, and form a street. They often contain 
but one room, which holds. the family night aud day. The 
floor is unpaved, or rudely laid with stones, and the light is ad- 
mitted by one sorry window, but the door ts always open; and 
he mother and grandmother ave frequently seen koiitiag and 
spinning, surrounded by a brood of the finest rosy childrea 
that imagination can conceive—io say nothing of the pigs, 
for they are joint tenants, as well as free of the city, 

Lam sorry that | must confine my good vpinion of the 
Welsh to those who have had little intercourse with the Eng- 
lish, Some years ago a few persons of taste and curiosity vi- 
sited the noble scenery of Wales ; they found ihe inhabitants 
simple and honest, the accommodations very poor, and the 
roads alinost impracticable. From the report of these tourists 
others have followed ; they have come im swarms, and the 
consequence has been, that money ts introduced, roads are 
improxed, rents are raised, and the people are sapacious. An 
honest Welsh clergyman complained io me that the English 
mountain-hunters had made his country so dear that he could 
not afford to live init. Four or five of the principal inns oa 
the great road are kept by Englishmen, who set an example to 
the natives. These houses are only inferior to the best English 
inns in the trifling considerations of Convenience, eating, and 
attendance ; in the material one of expence they are much 
the same. The English travellers will improve the conntry, 
7G 2 aud 
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and spoil the inhabitants. One instance of English munifi- 
cence [| heard to-day from the poor old barber who shews the 
castle: he had gone over it with three gentlemen, who had 
given bim three half-crowns for bis trouble. He would gladly 
have wowed the beards of ninety of his countrymen for that 
sum ; but he will think himself ill-paid if the next three gen- 
tlemen who see the castle give him three shillings. 

The introduction of travellers and riches has made an odd 
jumble in the dress of the middling class of women at Caer. 
narvon. They mingle the cotton manafactures of Manches- 
ter with their own wool, and often hold up a gown with all the 
colours of the rainbow to display a striped woollen petticoat. 
The poor women are invariably clad in a woollen bedgown and 
petticoat. Some have coarse shoes and no stockings; many have 
stockings that reach to the foot, and fasten by aloopround the se. 
cond toe, and no shoes. Patched garments are often seen, 
ragged ones scarcely ever. 

The market at Caernarvon is muci crowded, but many of 
the articles of sale are not regularly supplied. Money will not 
alwmys purchase what is to be disposed of: a poor woman 
brovght a basket of eggs to our lodgings, which she wanted to 
barter for yeast; and another basket of eggs was only to be 
exchanged for old linen to dress an infant, that the owner ex- 
pected soon to bring into the world. 

On a market day the country people pour into Caernarvon 
on horseback, six women,at least, toone man. Sometimes the 
poney carries wooden boxes with covers, someiimes coarse 
wicker panniers, sometimes the woman has only a basket on her 
aim ; but I have a notion it often happensthat the whole lading 
is not worth half-a-crown. If she be a poor woman, she turns 
her horse loose into a wide part of the street, from whence he is 
never known to stray; if one of the better sort, she paysa 
penny for his standing in a small paddock. In either case he 
waits for her ready ‘bridled and saddled, ’till the afternoon or 
evening, Oats are a luxury the poor beasts never know, they 
are neat for their masters; and, I believe, the horses are ne- 
ver indulged with a morsel of hay while it is possible for skin 
and bone to pick a scanty subsistence off the ground. The 
country people carry back the small part of their apparel that 
their own spinning-wheels, and their own weaver, cannot sup- 
ply, the few luxuries they can afford to purchase, and any of 
their neighbours who may chance to be on foot. Sparing the 
poor animals is an idea that never enters their minds. 

Mutton and beef are-6Gd. a pound, veal 5d. salmon 5d. and 
6d. fine flour 3$d. butter 8)d. to Qd}d. and potatoes two 
pounds and a half fora penny; chickens are from 4d. to 8d. 
a-piece, ducks from 8d. to 10d. rabbits Gd. and eggs a balf- 
penny; but the difficulty is to get these things. Meat is plen- 
tiful on a Saturday, but is scarcely to be had on any other day. 
Poultry 
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Poultry is scarcely to be had on any day, rabbits can only be 
bad by chance. Fish depends on an uncertain element; and 
rabbits depend on the facility of crossing it, as they come 
from Anglesey. Buttermilk and potatoes never fail. 

Not one of the country people understand a word of Eng- 
lish. If you send a servant io market, he must find an inter- 
preter in the street ; and, if provisions are offered at tie door, 
he must call up one of the maids of the house to transact the 
business. Many of them, however, are not ignorant of the 
practice,common to every tongue aud kindred, of extorting a 
higher price from strangers than the current value of the thing 
to be sold. 

The grand article of commerce at Caernarvon is the slates, 
which are brought down from the mountains in carts, and 
piled up, by millions, on the quay, waiting their turn to be 
shipped off. 

The weather, since we have been here, has been one conti- 
nued storm, Snowdon, though only nine miles distant, cane 
not be seen from Cuernarvon, or any place in its immediate vi- 
cinity, being intercepted by a large ronnd smooth mountain, 
called Moel Elian. IL pay my daily devotions to one of his 
sons from the top of a rocky bill, that rises at the back of the 
hotel, and think myself very fortunate if the clouds permit me 
to see a small part of the object of my adoration, which 
emerges trom behind that mountain; but, in general, like other 
idolaters, | worship in the dark. 











on a 





Anecdotes of Lord Exmouth. 


IR Edward Pellew, now Lord Exmouth, entered early into 

the nayy, and in#1780, was made a lieutenant; mm 1782, 
whilst commanding the Resolution cutter, of 12 guns and 75 
men, in the Channel, he fell in with the Flushing, a Dutch 
privateer, of 14 guus, and 68 men; a sharp engagement, 
which lasted an bour and half ensued, in the course of whieh, 
one of the Dutchmen was killed, and six wounded. In May, 
inthe same year, he received his post-captain’s commission ; 
and at the close of the American war, 1785, he commanded 
the Dictator, 64 guns, at the Nore. In 1793, he commanded 
La Nymphe frigate of 36 guns, and was not long prevented 
the opportunity of displaying a striking proof of that profes- 
sional gallantry, which bas arrested at length the career of 
African piracy and murder, and destroyed the yoke of Chris- 
tian slavery. June 18, 17yS, being on a cfuise, in company 
with the Venus frigate, Admiral Fauikener, be fell in with the 
French national frigate La Cleopatra, of 40 guns, and £20 
men, and after a severe action, which coatinued with unabated 
fury 
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fury for more than 55 minutes, she surrendered, having lost 
ber captain, 3 lieutenants, and sixty men wounded. [nh the 
conduct of Captain Pellew, on this memorable occasion, thé 
ancient spirit of chivalry seemed to have enjoyed a temporary 
revival; be might be said to have fought con amore, solely for 
the glory of his country and his own fame. His gallantry was 
not unrewarded ; and on the 29th of the ‘same month, accom- 
panied by his brother, Captain Israel Pellew, he had the honour 
of being introduced to his majesty; by the Earl of Chathain, 
(then first lord of the admiralty) and of receiving his majes- 
ty’s thanks ; his majesty was also pleased to confer upon him 
the honour of knighthood and to promote his brother to the 
rank of post-captain ; March 5, 1799, bis majesty was pleased 
to create him a baronet of Great Britain ; and May 14, 1814, 
he was advanced to the dignity of the peerage, by the title of 
Baron Exmouth, of Canonteign, in the county of Devon. 


ee 


Memoir of the late Mr. David Williams. 
AVID WILLIAMS, Esq. was born at a village in Gla- 


morganshire, and was brought up by a dissenting clergy- 
man, who, as he used to say, rendered religion uninviting by 
vnwarrantable austerity, This circumstance, perhaps, gave a 
bias, and was the occasion of an attempt by Mr. Williams, 
afier be became a clergyman, to introduce (above 40 years 
ago) a new system of religious devotion, which was eagerly 
adopted and adhered to by some very distinguished men, but 
in a short time was abandoned. The chapel, for this purpose, 
siill remains in Margaret-street, Cavendish-square. Mr. Wil- 
liams was the author of many works on moral, religious, and po- 
litical subjects. Atnong these were his Sermons ; Lectures on 
Education ; Letters to a Prince; Claims of Literature; Pre- 
paratory Studies for Politicians, and others, which we hope to 
see duly noticed by that able biographer, Mr. Yates. But 
the most important of the works of Mr. Williams was the 
establishment of the Literary Fund The sufferings of Otway, 
and the beart-rending termination in fatal despair of Chatterton, 
had not yet excited any person to form an institution for un- 
fortunate and unsuccessful men of letters :— 











“« Where suffering talents find relief, 
From the heart’s malady—internal griet.”* 


This benevok nt design was executcd to its present extent by 
Mr, Williaws. 


The 


* Fitzgerald’s poem, recited at the last anniversary of the Litetary 
Fund, May 1810. 
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Tie literary fund has been established at least twenty-five 
years, during which period it has administered relief, perhaps 
rescued “ from a timeless grave,” scores of men of letters. 
This succour, too, has been afforded in such a manner, as not to 
wound the feelings of the irritable minds of men of taste and 
learning. The literary fund has a double claim of support, 
and its late founder a double claim to honour, As a charitable 
institution it is inferior to none in relief to distressed persons; 
and, when the attainments and energies of kterature are con- 
templated, the political importance of it to the empire must be 
clearly seen. ‘The names and deeds of the most mighty men- 
killers, and of the most crafty statesmen of the present times, 
will have only a ‘perishable record; but the name of David 
Williams will live, and the Literary Fund will flourish 71ill the 
British people cease to cultivate letters and relapse into bar- 
barisin. 

About the year 1773, being resident at Chelsea, he brought 
forward his plan of education, founded on the ouiline given 
by Commenius, when he was invited here to reform the Eng- 
lish schools, but whose design was frustrated by the civil wars. 
Mr. Williams distinguished himself on this occasion iu such a 
manner, that, although he was a stranger in the neighbourhood, 
and his religious tenets lay under some imputation among the 
orthodox, yet he met with great encouragement, At Chel 
sea, he published a Treatise on Education, in a duodecimo vo- 
lume ; which contains some uncommonly acute and judicious 
remarks, aud discloses his sentiments with respect to revealed 
religion. Here the celebrated Dr. Frank'in, with whom he 
was intimate, took refuge in his house, from the storm he ap- 
prehended would follow Mr. Wedderburne’s unwarranted at- 
tack on him at the council-board ; an event which is said to 
have had more effect towards the crisis which soon after fal- 
lowed, than can be easily imagined. Aad here it was thot the 
philosopher of Pennyslvania concerted with his friend the plan 
of a deistical and philosophical lecture. . This scheme was 
carried into practice; Mr. Williams opened a chapel in Mar- 
guret-street, Cavendish-square, in which he was supported by 
persons of Consequence and fostune ; but the complexion of 
his discourses was neither relished by churchmen or dissenters; 
accordingly, although many weuat to hear him, few enrolled 
their numes as members. . 

He published, while officiating in this capacity, the Inangu- 
ration Sermon, two volumes of Leciures ow the Upiversal Prin- 
ciples of Religion and Morality, and a Litargy for the chapel. 
Notwithstanding a variety of obstacles, he continued his las 
bours, during a period of nearly four years; but, as the sub- 
scribers did not increase, he removed to a private room, where 
he delivered his opinions before those wha suppoited the in- 
9 stis 
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stition. His society was, indeed, small ; but it was as respect- 
able as any in England. Mr. Williams's other publications 
consist of a pamphlet on “ The Nature and Extent of Intel. 
Yectual Liberty ;” a Plan of Association, on Constitutional 
Principles,” a tract written at the time of the riotsio London; 
“ ‘Letters on Political Liberty,” oceasioned by the county 
meetings: ond “associations, in 1782; “ Lectures on Political 
Principles,” ™ Lectures on Education ;” and, a “ History of 
Moitwmourhshire,” in one volume, 4to. Several. anonymous 
works’ have been erroneously attributed to Mr. Willisins 
awong them; “ Royal Recollections ;” but this is so infinitely 
beneath tis abilities, that no one of his friends can allow it to 
be his. The “ Lessons to a Young Prince,” and “ An Apo- 
lo#y for professing the Religion of Nature in tbe eighteenth 
century,” may possibly have come from his pen, and they are 
not unworthy of it, Some of the above works possess a fares 
share of intrinsic merit, and shew that Mr. W. had early 
turned his thoughts to political enquiries ; and these seemed 
to have been first suggested to his mind, in consequence of 
having previously given assistance in some parliamentary trans 
actions. 

His religious and known political opinions connected him 
intimately with the popular party in this couairy, and bis ce- 
lebrity recommended him to the notice of the Girondists in 
France, who invited him over to assist them in the formation of 
the constitution. He was intimately acquainted with Brissot 
while in England; and the journey, which introduced him to 
the friendship of all the great political leaders of the day, was 
not without some personal danger: for, as he recommended 
mercy tothe king, the jacobins branded him with the title. of 
royalist, and he was actually denounced such in their club. 
Mr. Williams saw so clearly the designs of this faction, and 
Was so certain of the résult, that he foretold to their opponents, 
that, if they did not destroy the jacobins, the jacobins ¥ould 
soon destroy them! The celebrated Madame Roland speaks 
highly of the political talents of Mr. Williams, in many parts 
of her very animated work. “ Paine,” says she, “ is better 
calculated to produce a revolution, than to assist in the formas 
tion of a constitution. He seizes, he establishes, those grand 
principles, the exposition of which strikes every one at first 
sight, ravishes a club, and produces enthusiasm at a tavern; 
but for the cool discussion of a committee, for the connected 
labours of the legislator, | consider David Williams as inf- 
nitely more proper.” On his return from France, Mr. W. re 
sided at Brompton, and there planned the society of the Lite- 
rary Fund, of which he became the resident couductor. He 
was buried in the vauli of St. Anne’s church, on Saturdays 
July 7. Agreeably to his order, the funeral was quite private, 
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being attended only by his niece, Miss Watkins, (to whom he 
has bequeathed his property,) his friend.and. physician, Dr. 
Peirsen, the two executors, most intimate friends, the Rev. 
My. Yates, and Mr. Whittingham, and two or three other 

ros, Mr. Williams was seized with a kind of paralytic 
affection of the organs of speech while addressing the assem- 
bly at tlie anniversary of the Literary Fund, about seven years 
ago; and, afier that occurreuce, he was several times attacked 
in a similar way. His mental faculties became gradually more 
and whore impaired, so that he died of that state which is pro- 
daced in the buman constitation by mere age. Accordingly, 
many of the principal blood-vessels of the head were found 

ifted, and the brain much diseased, from apoplectic attacks. 
He died at the age of 78, at the house of the Literary Fuad, 


io Gerard- street. 





To tue Eprror or THE Weexty ENTERTAINER. 


SIR, 


The following humorous “ History of a Day” was written by 
a literary character; if you think proper to give ita place 
in your useful Miscellany, you'll obl ige 

Your obedient servant 
THOMAS PEARSE. 
Camelford, October 29, 1816. 


ee 


The History of a Day, by Humphrey Clodpole, a Cornish 
Dungdabber. 


— ETIME about laste hollontide, Uncle Diggory acks’d 
me to come ovver to zee en next Si. Evel fayst, and E 
agreed, becaze the fayst is the Zenday bevore hollow ‘Thurs- 
day, and esa pleasant time of the ear, for making a hollow 
day: and L always think that “ a hollow day made, is worth 
two a bid.” When the morning was comed, I lookd out and 
it,was lashing rain, and [ chort | wudd’nt go ovver to Uncle 
Diggorys till the faysten Monday. Zo as our parson is a very 
good man in the pulpit, aud the ehurch town was within a cuits 
cast or two, | went to church and heerd a verry good sarment, 
bet £ cane’t mind the tex. On the faysten Monday mornin, 
when I look’d out of the winder, it was very black to the nore 
vest, and was raia in down mill streams. I thor’t to myzel, this 
es very wish’t wather, for it raylly seemed as if there was a 
thunder planet goin. But I zed to myzel “ If it rain down 
dogs and eats, or if it rain down daggers wey the points of 
Vou. 56. 7H men 
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men downwerd, I'll go zee Uncle Diggory. However, when it 
was comd day al abroad, | zeed it was only a coasting shower, 
z@ 1 put'up my clayo doulas shart, my silk nakkin, my swanskin 
jacket, my whit bollan duck trowsers, and my new nab coat, 
L wassnt affraid I shud spoil my hat, for it was a stout wool 
wan, without no shag about it, my shoes also was good and 
strong, for the vust zoles had bin weard out, the upper leathers 
was very good, they was tapp’d only a vortnit bevore, a good 
shute was pnt upon the toes, and the tapps were naild up very 
farm, wey sparrowbills and round heads.. Zoon arter [ got 
down the sen rise’d, and sheen’d out, but looked a little wat. 
terish, an zoome draps of rain vell at the same time, zo | thort 
the cuckles was at breakfast.” Between six and seven | zat of, 
as 1 wish’d to get to Uncle Diggory pertty zoon, atid that was 
a long ait mile off. On my way, | zeed zoome younsters 
droozening away their time by a mill layt, an lain in stones 
to the loader, that was carryin along a griste upon a poor wisht 
lookin old bos. [ got to Uncle Diggorys.in good time. But 
when I oppen’d the hatch {£ most tumbled ovver the drexie, 
and was fosed to take hold of the durns of the door to save 
myzel. [ put hom the hatch, but laid the door all abroad, Une 
cle Diggory was wonderful glad to zee me, and dra’d a mug 
of drink forme directly ; he told me that the own was het, 
and the croick a boild, that there was a breast an hand of 
mutton roastin upon taties, a harby pie, a pigs chack, a huck 
of beef, ‘and a figgy pudding ; be zaid dinner wad be ready 
by twelve, but if 1 was hungered I might have a dist of brath 
derectly. 1 made a monstrous good dinner, for Uncle Dig- 
gory zaid when I begin’d, “ Eat hearty, you are very wel- 
come,” and | diddnt want a dram glass val of brandy to whet 
my appetite. Arterwards I tasted Uncle Diggorys sweet 
drink, and drinkd pairt of two muggs of bumbo; then sed I 
* arter good meat good work ;” dont talk about work now 
faysten time,sez Uncle Diggory, “for all work and no play will 
makeJack a dull boy.” How long have the cow caved ? sed [, 
about dree weeks, sed Uncle Diggory, tes a fine yaffer cafe, sed 
I,et L was most affaird the cow wied bulshme, she lookd so 
will’d. We also told about the fine flock of gooze chicken 
that I zeed down upon upon the plosh by the pool, the dree 
lambs that the yow yowned at wance, and the fine boozom of 
veers in the pigs houze ; we had hardly eended out discoose 
before tuytime was come’d; I drink’d vour great dishes, wey 
two strammio nubs of sugar in every wan. 1 eat E dont know 
how meny short biscays, a great bunk of carraway cake, and 
some whitbrecd and cream, wey trycle upon ‘et; that went 
down honey zweet Aster tay we zat down by ourzels fi}} sup- 
pertime. Uncle Dgeory told me about’s man that had a 
good devl of blink iaid him by his yather, who didd’at coare 
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by et very very honestly, but the sen zoon went to. rack and 
ruin. He shat all to pieces about a twelieth ago, when -he 
renn’d the country, and zoon arter his poor wife went maz’ed. 
Sez [, “ whats got ovver the devils back, will go under his 
belly.” Is, sez Uncle Diggory, ‘* a penny well got will wear 
like style.” And if L badd’at worked hard and vare’d hard 
too, I shudd’at have thuse little peckings that L have, but 
zomebody will be the better vort when L am deed and gone. 
Thinks L within myzcl, we may know by a lide what much do 
mayn. 

At supper time Uncle Diggory would have the brandiz put 
down, and some mayt fried in the baker that was left for din- 
ner. I had mine roasted on the greddle, and while thes was 
doing, I stappd out jest to view the plancts. I zeed two or 
dree hairy mouzes vleein about, bezides a fine passe! of duwble 
dories and oakwebs. Arter supper we had some flip and hat 
pot, but [ wudd’nt have any black strap. Then zaid Unele 
Diggory you seem slaypy,. that gape isa payl towards bed. 
Zo | zoon went to bed, and slapyt by myzel, upon a special 
geod veiher bed tie. [ dont think Uncle Diggory have got any 
dowst bed in the houze; the bed was put by the punyan eend. 
The chamber where I slaypt was the bes} one, it was ccild off 
from the other chamebar by the petition, the pianshin was most 
so whit as a table board, there was great square quarrelis in 
the winder ; that pairt of the houze was hay’ld ovver head, and 
will be compass’d ruff’d zoou ; | zeed the lafts for doing it; zo 
I dofl’d my cloze, and dedd’nt stay long wakkin, but jest arter 
I vell into a zog, I was waked up by a shower that comed rat- 
tling down upon the helling stones and rags like hal’s. | heerd 
the ovis drapping, and the roads rennen, but | zoon forgot my- 
zel again, and slaypt like a ringer, zo that I diddat wake again 
till the bext morning horg by day. 





THE FRENCH POLICE. 
(CAUTIONS TO BRITISH TRAVELLERS.) 


fd Bole Ministry of the French Police owes its arbitrary 
power and infamous existence tothe democratical refor- 
mers, who under the various appellations of Constitutionalisis, 
Jacobins, Liberales, Sansculottes, Patriots, Terrorists, Repubii- 
cans, Septembrizens, and Buonapartists, have, since the Revo- 
lution, oppressed and ravaged that corrupted and degraded 
country. Before the Revolution, the Minister of the [uterior 
was the ‘chief of the Frence Police of the whole kingdom, 
except Paris and its vicinity, which was under the inspection 
of a magistrate called Lieutenant de Police. Real liberty 
7H 2 was 
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was enjoyed in France by all foreign travellers, until the above 
mentioned democrats began theirhow], about reform, liberty, 
and equality. No passports were asked either on entering 
France, or residing in ber apes or provinces. Even in leay- 
ing her, or in passing through ber fortified frontier towns, the 
names only, but no papers, were requested. Her roads were 
then scoured by horse patrols, called Marechausee, who dared 
not stop or question any travellers, but such vagabonds as 
were begging, or who travelled on foot. In the inns the 
names were asked merely for the making out their bills, and it 
was enough to be a foreigner to receive every attention, and to 
be offered every preference which the ancient French urbanity 
and hospitality could devise. 

Since the reign of democracy in France, rudeness, oppres- 
sion, and imposition, weet foreigners the moment they set their 
feet on French ground, accompany them during their stay; and 
do not quit them until they quit that land of immorality and 
bondage. Their passports are imperiously demanded by the 
Police Commissaries on their arrival, to pay for the inspection 
of them, and they are often obliged to exhibit them again in ad- 
vancing towards the interior to every impertinent’ thief taker, 
ruffian gen-d’armes, or corrupt police agent, whom mere curi- 
osity, or a display of power may incite. Within an hour after 
their entrance into the Paris hotel or lodging-house, the Jand- 
Jord sends for their passes, which he copies into a register, left 
at the prefecture of police every evening. The next morning 
they tell their guests that they wust themselves show at 
this prefecture their persons and passes, previous to their 
obtaining permission to remain in the capital. When the termi 
granted expires, they must again apply at the same office, or 
they expose themselves to be dragged to dungeons like crimi- 
nals; and to be sent out of the country, marching handcuffed 
during the day between gens-d’armes on horseback, and lodged 
during the nightin common gaols with thieves, forgers, assas- 
sins, and galley slaves. If fromthe superior rank, riches, or 
consequence of a foreigner, who has been thus neglectful, or 
whom the police considers as dangerous, accuses as seditious, 
or suspects as antiga'lican, none of the above unfeeling and 
brutal means are resorted to, gen-d’armes are placed in bis 
apartment, whom he is orderedto pay, who never lose sight of 
him either by night, or by day, and of whose presence he is 
only delivered in passing the French frontiers. Those who at- 
tend to all the petty and troublesome formalities of the police, 
who are pradent in talking and writing, and who give no kind 
of umbrage by their conduct, or envy by their expences, must 
when, they leave France, pay ten francs for the signature of 
the Minister of the Foreign Department; anextortion invented 
in 1798, by the. reformer Talleyrand, and 1o which Frenchmen 
as weil as foreigners are subject, and which produceth to this 
ministry above 500,000 francs in the year, 
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It has been asserted in several French publications that of 
the Paris population of 600,000 souls, 100,000 are registered 
police spies ; so that when a foreigner is honoured wit the 
company of six Parisians, be may be tolerably sure, that one 
spy atleast is af the party, who notes his words, watches his 
louks, and reports his behaviour. A proportionate number of 
spies reside or travel in the provinces, who forward by every 
mail their observations and denunciations. Woe to the victims 
on whom they fix to display their zeal, or ratherto satiate their 
own revenge and malignity, or to gratify the vile passions of 
their superiors. The more innocent, the more injured their 
victims are, the more difficult to procure justice or release. ‘To 
stifle research and to silence importunity, both the cause of the 
arrest, and the name and country of the arrested are changed ; 
and if neither poison nor midnight-assassins dispatch them, 
they drag out a miserable existence in loathsome dungeons, 
or in the pestiferons wilds of Cayanne or Madagascar. Our 
Government has been much slandered by certain patriotic re- 
formers for our Alien Act, though when resorting to its power, 
to send out of the country immoral or intriguing foreigners, it 
trea's them with a lenity and a liberality unknown on the con- 
tinent. 

‘The modern and constitutional France, contains, besides the 
usual criminal gaols, twelve state prisons. In 1814, at Buona- 
parte’s first deportation, imperial France contained sixty-two 
state prisons, including the several forts organized as such, 
and the number of state prisoners untried and unjudged, 
a:nounted to 1244. The exact namber of state prisons under 
republican France is not known; but that they must have been 
numerous is evident, as by a single decree of the regicide con- 
vention, proposed by Merlin of Douai, 250,000 Families were 
declared suspect to the Gallic reformers, and as such, ordered to 
be incarcerated. Indeed, one of the first acts of the reformers, 
who transformed France into a :epublic of Jikertyand equality, 
was to change into a state prison the ‘Temple, a strongly situ- 
ated palace, and to confine there their King, and the Royal 
Family. Until its destruction in 1810, it never contained less 
than 50 prisoners of various countries and stations. Contrary 
to the law of nations and hospitality, a Portuguese, a Spanish, 
a Swiss, a Roman, a Geneva, and several German ambassadors 
or public political agents were imprisoned there. Sir Sidney 
Smith passed many lonely months there, and Captain Wright 
was murdered within its too often blood stained walls. Before 
the Revolution, monarchial France had only five prisons for 
state prisoners, of which the so much talked-of Bastille was 
one; at its capture by the mob in 1789, it contained only 
five prisoners, confined there at the request of their families, 
lor crimes deserving capital pucishment; and according to its 

of- 
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official regisier, since its first construction in 1489, or during 
300 years, only 300 persons had been imprisoned there} 





The British Common Sailor become a Governor. 


T the last anniversary mecting of the British and Foreign 
Bible Suciety, the Bishop of Cloyne thus expressed bim- 
self: 

“ft is my boast and my happiness to have been among the 
earliest members of this society ; and | pledge myself to you, 
that I shall continuea well wisher to your principles, and a fel- 
low-labourer in your exertions, to the last moment of my_ life. 
Here I should sit down, if an event had not bappened, thongh 
in a distant part of the world, since | had last the pleasure of 
meeting you, which has leftso strong an impression upen, my 
mind, of the effect that can be produced by the Bible, that 
must beg leave to say a few words on that occurrence. It cane 
not be unknown to any of you, that one of our common sai- 
lors, unassisied by any knowledge but what the Bible gave him, 
has found himself, by peculiar circumstances, placed at the 
head of a community in one of the scattered islands in the 
South Seas, The whole society looked up to him as their civil 
and religious legislator ; and, assisted by bis Bible alone, he 
taught them simply what the Bible taught him, the knowledge 
of God, and of Jesus Christ whom he has sent.. They all 
know the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer: their first employ- 
ment at sunrise is to repeat that prayer, and to bless their 
Creator for giving them another day; and at their meals they 
continue the pious custom, once universally followed here, but 
now I fear growing too much into disuse, of thanking God 
for furnishing them with food, and for giving them health to 
enjoy it. The young people marry as soon as they are of a 
marriageable age, and a portion of ground is giveo them to 
cultivate for themselves. When it was asked, if any instances 
of licentiousness had occurred among thew, it was answered, 
“ not one ;” if any quarrels or fighting, they replied, in their 
simple language, “ a few battles of the mouth.” Their reli- 
gion was the pure word of God, and their practice corres- 
ponded with it. No dispute, whether Calvin or Arminius was 
inthe right; no contests between Sub-Lapsarians and Supra- 
Lapsarians ; but religious, as well as civil peace, dwelt among 
them ; and aform of society existed, which has been fancied 
indeed by poets in their dreams, and by philosophers in their 
closets, but seems never to have existed upon the earth since 
the times of the first patriarchs, —a community without wars 
and without vice. Let men ask, What bas produced this sin- 
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gular effect? The Bible ; the Bible alone; the Bible without 
notes. Go on, then, gentlemen ; disperse your Bibles without 
noies in. every language, and to every people under heaven. 
The harvest may vary, as the soil is warmed by acheerful sun, 
of chilled by the rains and frosts of winter; but wherever the 
word of God is sown, there will a harvest be reaped, whether 
itebe “ of twenty, or of thirty, or of a hundred fold,” as it 
pleases Him, who directs all things for the good of this crea- 
ures.” 


eer Qe — 








Method of Preserving Apples and Pears. 


R. James Stewart, of Pinkie, has published in the trans- 
attions of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, the 
fillowing method of preserving apples and pears: 

“ The best time for gathering fruit is when it begins to drop 
off spontaneously. The best rule is to take what appears 
ripest in your hand, and raise it level with the foot stalk ; if it 
part from the tree, lay it carefully in the basket. The fruit is 
10 be laid in heaps, and covered with clean cloths and mats 
above, or with good natural hay, in order to its sweating. This 
isgenerally effected in three or four days, and the fruit may be 
alowed to lie in the sweat for three or four days more. They 
we then to be wiped, one by one, with clean cloihs. Some 
glazed earthen jars must then be provided, with tops or covers; 
and also a quantity of pure pit saod, free from any mixture ; 
his is to be thoroughly dried ov a flue. Then put a layer of 
and, one inch thick, on the bottom of the jar; above this a- 
hver of froit, a quarter of an inch free of each other. Cover 
the whole with sand, to the depth of an inch; then Jay a se 
cond Stratum of frait, covering again with an inch of sand, 
and proceed in this way ’till the whole be finished. An iach 
nd’a balf of sand may be placed over the uppermost row of 
vit!’ “The jar is now to be closed, and placed in a dry airy si- 
\nation jas cool as possible, but free from frost. Some kinds 
of apples' munaged ‘in this way will keep ‘till July. Pears will 
keep “uill April; and the terling till June.” 





ANCIENT TOMB. 


PHE .altar tomb, in the chapel of St. Mary’s church, 
+ Shrewsbary, on which isa recumbent figure of a knight 
0 haked armour, cross-legged, with a lion couchant at his 
leet, was lately removed trom thence into the chancel. On 
ening the grave, filled with rubbish, and not far below the 
9 sur 
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surface, some leg aud thigh bones and a skull were found to« 
gether, evidently belonging to two grown up persons and a 
child ; the length of one pair of the thigh bones was 19 in- 
ches, and of the leg bones 1£ inches: of another, the thigh 
bones were 18 inches, and the leg bohes 14 inches, On dig- 
ging to the bottom, which, as well as the sides of the grave, 
was a complete piece of masonry, rather more than three feet 
deep, a tolerable perfect skeleton was discovered, wrapped up 
in leather, and, singular to relate, without a head, no appears 
ance of which could be found; the hands were crossed upon 
the breast, and the leather, considering thé time it must fiave 
lain there, was very perfect. The cofitn, with the exception 
of some very small fragments adhering to several latge nails 
nearly, consumed by rust, bad entirely mouldered away. Fhi 

headless skeleton was five feet three inches long, the thigh 
bones nineteen inches and a half, and the leg bones 16 inches. 
It was nor disturbed, and the other bones, which had been 
taken out for the gratification of the curious, several of whom 
were soon assembled, were afterwards put in again, and the 
grave closed up. Various conjectures are hazarded respecting 
this skeleton, some holding that it was designed for Hotspur, 
who was slain at the battle of Battlefield, and others that it be- 
longs to Roger Leyburne, who, among the knights of Shrop- 
shire,in 1263, took up afms for Henry [L[. against the faction 
of the Ear! of Leicester, 


Autthal, tialin pve - bid . mT 


SPIDERS. 
N R. M. W. Carolan has observed, that spiders possess a 


power of raising themselves in the air to a considerable 
height, and whicls is not at all dependent on the thread which 
they excrete from their bodies. He conceives it to arise from 
a power of inflating some vesicular apparatus in their bodies; 
and considers the fine silk fibres which we see in the wedds 
and fields, floating on every side in the summer, to be the 
traces of the flight of the insect, and mot, as commonly sup- 
posed, thrown out to assist ia Hs excursions. 





The ehanges which are gone through by the tadpole, ip its 
ptogress to the perfect animal, are familiar to every one. Re- 
centobservations, made by the Parisian anatomists, lave proved, 
however, that the skin and tai! do not fall off, as has been com- 
monly supposed, to allow the frog te appear 7 bur the skin, af- 
ter the feet have made théiv way through, forms, on dryiig, a 
kind of epidermis, or scarf skin; and the tail is entirely re-ab- 


sorbed. 
6 ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE OF HUME. 


[From the Quarterly Review.] 


“ ie seems that Hume received a religious education from 

his mother, and exrly in iile was the subject of strong 
and hopeful religious impressions ; but as he ~ engage ar 9 
hood they were effaced, and confirmed infidelity succeeded. 
Maternal partiality, however alarmed at first, came at length 
to look with less and less pain upon this declension, and filial 
love and reverence seem to have been absorbed in the pride of 
philosophical scepticism ; for Hlume now applied himself with 
vawearied, and unbappily with civcoael affotts, to sap the 
foundation of his mother’s faith. Having succeeded in this 
dreadful work, be went abroad into foreign couniries: and as 
he was returning, an express met him in London, with a letter 
from his mother, informing him that she was in a deep decline, 
and could not long survive ; she said she found herself without 
any support in her distress; that he had taken away that 
source of comfort. upon which in all cases of affliction she 
used to rely, and that she now found her mind sinking into de- 
spaix ; she did not doubt that her son would afford her some 
gubstuiute for her religion, and she conjuted him to hasten to 
her, or at least to send her a ietter, containing such consola- 
tions as philosophy can afford to a dying mortal. Hume was 
overwhelmed with anguish on receiving this letter, and has- 
tened to Scotland, travelling day and night; but before he 
arrived, his mother expired... No permanent impression seems 
however to have been made on his mind by this most trying 
event; and whatever remorse he might have felt at the mo- 
ment, he svon relapsed into his wonted obduracy of heart.”— 
A story like this requires no comment. Thus it is that false 
philosophy restores the sting to death, and gives again the vic- 
tory to the grave ! 


a al 





Question, by J. Tanner, of Plymouth. 


T is required to ascertain the exact time it woald take to ring 

. 24 bells in changes, and the number of changes, supposing 
them to be rung without the least intermission, at the rate of 
a changes a minute, and the year to consist ef 365 days 6 
nours. 


«1 
_ 


Vou. 56. 


Auswer, 
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Answer, by ¥. Patten, of West Chinnock, to. Belletopbon's Charade, inserted 


July 15. 


i vie in POUND T sometimes find, 
Which soon brought POUNDSLOCK to my mind. 


*,* Similar answers have been received from Caroline Caines, of Char- 
minster; T. S. Trood, of Taunton; S. Alford, Chawley; T. Whimsey, of 
Awliscombe > J. Tucker, of Cornworthy; Peter O’Callaghan, of Payhem- 
bury; J. Davy, of Broadwinsor; R, Oxenham, of Langport; and W. Isaac, 
of Truro. 





Answer, by J. Davy, Broadwinsor, to}. H.'s Rebus, inserted July 15. 


RAHMA is the deity, 
BRAHAM, When transpos’d, you'll see. 


(<r Similar answers have been received from P. O’Callagham, of Pay. 
hembury; T. Whimsey, of Awliscombe; and Eugenio, of Taunton. 


4swer, by Caroline Caines, of Charminster, to T. Trood’s Charade, inserted 
‘ Fuly 15. 


Poth wey y will the bird portray, 
Who idly prates the livelong day. 


*t* We have received the like answer from S. Alford, of Chawleigh: 
J. Tucker, of Cornworthy; J]. Davy, of Broadwinsor; T. Whimsey, of 
Awliscombe; W. P. Swafficld, near Bridport; J. Newland, of Blackauton 
academy; and W. Isaac,.of ‘Truro, 





REBUS, by W. Isaac, of Truro. 


E bards, find a compound machine, 
With little care and skill ; 
Expunge one letter, neat and clean, 
My first you'll then fulfil. 
A little house where peasants live, 
My second will construe : 
Connect these parts, and they will give 
An English town: Adieu! 





ENIGMA, by Terre Filius. 





ONCEIVED in hell, on earth brought forth, 

A monster of the human growth ; 
With face of scorn, and heart of ire, 
And eye-balls darting hatred’s fire ; 
A mouth of swords, with poison tipt ; 
And hands which oft with blood have dript ; 
With bow and arrow ready beut, 
She bursting strives her spleen to vent; 
Follow’d by death, on his pale steed, 
With vulture flight she wings ker speed ; 
Her weakest foes, with savage joy, 
Pursues with fury to destroy ; 
But truth, like gold, by fire refin’d, 
Reflects its lustre unconfin’d. 
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THE FRIENDSHIP OF FEELING, 


F in friendship there’s a pleasure, 
Fondly let it be enjoy’d: 
Of human bliss so small’s the measure, 
Why then should it be destroy’d ? 


Heaven, that gave us feclings tender, 
Did for this the gift impart, 

That we in sympathy should render 
Virtuous joys from heart to heart. 


Who would wantonly endeavour 
‘To increase allott@d woe? 
Who, in cruelty would sever, 
Friends whose bosoms warinly glow ? 


Is there ought in life enchanting, 
Ought to call its blessings forth, 

If this best delight be wanting— 
Friendship, crown’d with honest worth 


Give, Oh! give me one that borrows 
Softness from a kindred breast; 

One who weeps at others sorrows, 
Joins the tear to sooth distress. 

One, whose eye with gladness beaming, 
Hails and heightens every bliss; 

Through fortune’s changes me esteeming— 
Grant me such a friend as thist 

Happy thus, the humblest creature, 
Feels an impulse half divine ; 

Feels what ennobles human nature, 
And makes the milder virtues shine. 


October 25, J. CHAPPLE, 


NIGHT. 





[From Willyams’s Influence of Genius. } 


Cs peaceful night! to me thy darkest shade, 
Thy deepest silence, will no dread convey t 
To me, when earth and all ber beauties fade, 
What awful splendour does thy gloom display! 
Oh! but forthee, how long in dazzled day 
Had blaz’d the glory of one sun alone} 
Oh! but for thee, how many’a star’s bright ray 
To mortal eye invisible had shone! 
iJow many a radiant world had roll’d jts course unknown! 
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Lo! as the heavens their ample frame unfold, 
( | Orderthow perfect! harmony how grand! 
Is there a wakeful eye that can behold 
The vast stupendous scheme, and doubt the hand 
That all its wonders, all its glories plann’d ? 
Ts there a wakeful heart, so cold and drear, 
That does not at the boundless scene expand? 
And, touch’d with holy inspiration, rear 
Its hope beyond the bourn uf earth’s contracted sphere ? 


Say, in man’s heart can Heav’n a wish implant, 

That wish with dark despondence but to kill ? 
Bid him with thirst af bliss immortal pant, 

The cup of promis’d rapture but to spill ?} 
Faultless in all but man, shall nature fill 

His frame with reason and with thought, that he, 
Still strugg)ing with unprofitable ill, 

In life his transitory good may s¢e, 
And feel a pang in death from which the brute is free ? 


Ah}! deem not thus the will of Heav’n unjust, 

Doubt not the ways of Providence are wise: 
Though sink this perishable form to dust, 

Its spirit incorruptible shall rise ; 
But when in dust its morta] dwelling lies, 

Where then it wanders, wherefore seek to know ? 
In bow’rs of lasting bloom, or "mid the skies, 

Enough for me, if but that spirit go, 
To live and love with those whem it has lov’d below. 

























THE KEEPSAKE. 
[From Miss Knight’s Poems.} 


H! know’st thou why, to distance driven, 
When friendship weeps the parting heur, 
The simplest gift, that moment given, 
Long, long retains a magie power? 


Still when it meets the musing view, 
Can half the theft of time retrieve, 

The scenes of former bliss renew, 
And bid each dear idea live? 


It boots not if the pencill’d rose, 
Or sever’d ringlet meets thefeye : 

Or India’s sparkling gems enclose 
The talisman of sympathy. 


“* Keep it—yes keep it for my sake” 
On fancy’s ear still peals thesound, 

Nor time the potent charm shall break, 
Nor loose the spel] by nature bound. 





MODERN BUILDINGS, AND BUILDING LEASES, 


Ts 


ve let on snug, short building leases ; 


S ground,” says Tom, “* (my wealth increases, ) 


Ere long these houses, new and fine, 
By right, will ev’ry ong be mine.” 

* If that’s your aim, you're safe,” say s Neddy, 
** For see!—they’se falling in already + °, 





